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In  1983,  the  Army  embarked  on  a  plan  to  redesign,  then 
restructure,  and  then  reorganize  the  entire  tactical  Army  in 
support  of  Airland  Battle  doctrine.  This  plan  was  called  the 
Army  of  Excellence.  Designers  of  this  new  28  division  Army  force 
point  with  pride  to  units  which  focus  their  resources  on  combat 
capability.  The  Army  of  Excellence  also  gives  a  corps  structure 
with  greater  capabilities  in  artillery,  aviation,  and  air  defense 
which  expanded  the  ability  to  influence  the  Airland  Battle.  It 
created  light  infantry  divisions,  with  enhanced  deployment 
capability.  Finally,  it  eliminated  the  "hollowness"  which  had 
existed.  The  Army  of  Excellence  did  all  of  this  without  the 
addition  of  a  single  space  in  the  active  force  and  only  moderate 
growth  in  the  Reserve  Components.  There  were  two  major  trade¬ 
offs  to  achieve  such  a  force.  The  first  is  a  refinement  in 
combat  service  support  structure  and  the  second  is  the  expanded 
willingness  to  accept  risk.  This  study  seeks  to  examine  the 
changes  and  impact  which  the  Army  of  Excellence  has  brought  to 
combat  service  support.  It  will  examine  the  combat  service 
support  structure  at  all  levels  and  within  all  components.  It 
will  make  some  assessments  based  on  revisions  to  programmed  end 
strength,  the  delayed  fielding  of  many  logistics  unit 
improvements,  and  the  ability  of  the  divisions,  with  emphasis  on 
the  light  infantry  divisions,  to  conduct  operations  without 
significant  augmentation.  This  study  is  a  status  report  on  one 
aspect  of  the  Army  of  Excellence.  It  does  not  attempt  to  make 
recommendations  for  further  changes  to  the  total  force. 
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THE  ARMY  OF  EXCELLENCE: 


AT  WHAT  PRICE  TO  COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT? 


CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


"Army  leadership  is  convinced,  based  upon  careful 
examination  of  studies  which  postulate  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
we  will  be  living  and  the  nature  of  conflict  we  can  expect  to 
face,  that  an  important  need  exists  for  highly  trained,  rapidly 
deployable  light  forces."  When  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  published 
his  White  Paper^  in  April  1984  with  these  words,  the  decision 
to  form  light  infantry  divisions  and  increase  the  size  of  the 
total  force  from  24  to  28  divisions  was  made.  These  actions  came 
during  the  period  of  an  extensive  modernization  effort  and  a 
renewed  commitment  to  defense  from  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  American  people. 

This  paper  will  address  two  of  the  significant  issues  of 
this  grand  plan.  The  first  issue  is  that  of  the  light  infantry 
division  and  its  capability  to  conduct  combat  operations  given 
the  austere  combat  service  support  structure  allocated  to  the 


organization.  Secondly,  this  paper  will  focus  on  the  combat 
service  support  structure  in  the  total  Army  of  Excellence  and 
examine  the  direction  in  which  the  tooth-to-tai 1  ratio  has  gone, 
and  at  what  cost. 

There  are  many  officers  in  the  force  today  who  do  not  yet 
understand  the  full  scope  of  the  Army  of  Excellence  initiatives. 
Questions  are  continually  being  asked  why  so  many  light  divisions 
are  needed  and  how  long  can  the  Army  continue  to  justify  its 
current  combat  structure  in  view  of  forced  end  strength 
reductions.  Nevertheless,  the  almost  irreversible  process  of 
organizing,  equipping,  and  stationing  four  light  infantry 
divisions  goes  on.  The  heavy  divisions,  decremented  by  3,000 
spaces,  are  working  hard  to  accomplish  missions  which  did  not 
decrease  in  a  corresponding  level  to  the  authorizations. 

Finally,  the  logistics  and  personnel  community  continue  to  wait, 
and  compete  for  the  scarce  dollars  necessary  to  field  the 
technological  breakthroughs  which  will  provide  the  capability  to 
do  more  with  less. 2 

Has  the  Army  really  eliminated  the  hollowness  of  the 
Division  86  force  and  if  so  has  the  cost  been  to  the  combat 
service  support  structure?  Army  of  Excellence  briefing  data 
points  out  the  28  division  force  is  designed  for  the  actual 
threat.  Time  will  soon  tell  whether  we  have  a  proper  warfighting 
force  or  simply  reassigned  the  risk? 


ENDNOTES 


1.  John  A.  Wickham  Jr.,  General,  "Light  Infantry  Divisions 
-  White  Paper  1984,  (Washington,  D.C.:  Department  of  the  Army, 
1984),  p. 4 . 


2.  There  are  still  a  considerable  number  of  officers  who 
have  frustrations  understanding  decisions  of  the  AOE  study  and 
implementation.  I  am  among  them.  Readers  may  find  objection  in 
the  tone  of  certain  statements  of  this  study.  Accept  these  as 
the  personal  bias  of  the  author,  who  in  no  way  is  questioning  the 
professional  abilities,  judgment,  or  integrity  of  anyone  involved 
in  the  AOE  process. 


CHAPTER  II 


,  THE  ARMY  OF  EXCELLENCE 

i 

I 

The  Hollow  Force 


In  1983,  the  term  Army  of  Excellence  (AOE)  was  introduced 
to  the  force.  It  found  substance  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Army  of  Excellence  Study  recommendations  which  significantly 
changed  the  Army  force  structure  and  doctrine.  The  study  was 
commissioned  by  the  then,  new  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  John 
A.  Wickham  Jr.  The  Army  leadership  had  become  increasingly  aware 
that  much  of  the  Army  had  evolved,  during  the  1970s,  into  a 
"hollow"  force.  The  hollowness  was  manifested  in  several  forms. 
In  one  case,  forces  were  composed  of  units  assigned  multiple 
missions.  Since  the  missions  could  occur  simultaneously  in 
different  theaters,  some  forces  would  be  short  the  necessary 
units  to  effectively  execute  their  plans.  In  another  form,  the 
required  number  of  units  was  placed  in  the  force  structure; 
however,  manpower  constraints  dictated  they  be  manned  at  a 
greatly  reduced  level,  and  in  some  instances  existed  solely  on 
paper . 


The  Army's  leadership  was  also  concerned  with  the  ability 
to  rapidly  react  to  crises.  The  lessons  learned  from  the 
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Falklands  and  Grenada  indicated  that  strategic  mcLility  was,  at 
times,  far  more  essential  than  the  fire  power  and  total 
capabilities  of  heavy  maneuver  forces  in  a  given  theater.  The 
1^83  forces  were  large,  flexible,  and  powerful  when  operating  on 
a  battlefield,  but  getting  to  the  battlefield  could  too  often  be 
slow  or  impossible.  'the  Chief  of  Staff  identified  the  need  for  a 
fighter-heavy,  more  deployable  force. 

General  Wickham  believed  the  Army's  composition  and 
capabilities  reflected  the  commitments  of  the  past.  As  the  focus 
shifted  away  from  Vietnam  to  the  armored  and  mechanized 
battlefields  of  NATO,  the  structure  became  heavier  to  confront 
the  Soviet  heavy  threat.  However,  against  this  backdrop  of  heavy 
forces,  the  actual  nature  of  conflict  since  World  War  II  has  been 
mid  to  low  intensity.  General  Wickham  further  believed  that 
forces  with  great  flexibility  were  required  to  respond  to  these 
types  of  crises,  while  still  maintaining  the  capability  to  deal 
with  the  more  dangerous  NATO  cont ingency . 1 


AOE  Guidance 


The  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  was 


tasked  to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  which  addressed  the 
leadership's  concerns  (hollowness  and  strategic  deployability) 


and  provide  recommendations  in  late  1983.  The  Army  Staff 
provided  the  following  points  of  guidance:^ 

The  recommended  designs  would  not  exceed  the 
Army's  programmed  personnel  end  strength.  (Fiscal  Year  1989 
figures  were  programmed  at  780.900  for  the  Active  Army,  464,900 
for  the  Army  National  Guard  ( ARNG )  ,  and  339,100  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  (USAR) .  (Planners  could  assume  some  modest  growth  in  the 
Reserve  Components  not  to  exceed  a  combined  total  of  817,000.) 

Determine  whether  the  Army  can  be  manned  at 
Authorized  Level  of  Organization  (ALO)  2.  (This  equates  to 
filling  a  unit  with  the  personnel  and  equipment  to  90  percent  of 
its  required  wartime  strength.) 

Develop  a  proposal  for  a  light,  division-size 
force  optimized  for  rapid  deployment  for  contingency  missions. 
(The  Chief  of  Staff  also  wanted  a  division  force  that  could  be 
deployed  using  not  more  than  500  C-141  sorties.) 

Recommend  reductions  to  the  end  strength  of 
heavy  divisions  that  will  increase  maneuverability  of  the 
organizations.  In  the  recommendations,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  centralizing  assets  at  echelons  above  division  (EAD) . 

Redesign  corps  and  echelons  above  corps  (EAC)  to 
improve  their  warfighting  capability. 


There  are  now  many  officers  who  argue  that  TRADOC  was  given 
an  impossible  task.  Not  only  did  they  have  but  90  days  in  which 
to  make  good  all  the  shortcoming  of  Division  86,  an  organization 
which  took  six  years  to  design,  but  they  were  given  most  of  the 
answers  along  with  the  problem.3  Consequently , the  critical 
elements  essential  to  properly  use  the  Concept  Based  Requirements 
System  (CBRS)  and  Mission  Area  Analysis  (MAA)  were  modified.  The 
CBRS  is  a  system  by  which  concepts  are  developed  and  analyzed  and 
from  which  doctrinal,  organizational,  training  and  materiel  needs 
for  the  Army  evolve.  Once  the  concepts  are  approved  they  become 
input  to  the  MAA,  which  is  essentially  an  extensive  assessment  of 
force  capability  within  a  particular  battlefield  mission  area, 
e.g.,  exose  combat  (heavy  and  light),  command  and  control  (C2), 
combat  service  support  (CSS),  a  total  of  13,  with  the  TRADOC 
integrating  centers  and  schools  serving  as  proponents.4 

In  the  final  AOE  report,  TRADOC  states  that  the  CBRS 
methodology  was  compressed  and  accelerated.  TRADOC  maintains 
that  all  concepts  were  reviewed  to  ensure  compliance  with 
doctrine,  and  then  served  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
design  criteria.  The  MAA  proponents  took  the  concepts  and  design 
criteria  and  developed  proposed  organizations  that  met  the 
conceptional  requirements.  In  fact,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
find  any  documents  associated  with  the  AOE  Study  which  explain 
the  current  mix  of  the  28  division  force. 5 


End  Strength  and  Balance 


Despite  the  assertion  that  doctrine  and  threat  drove  the 
change,  the  primary  reason  that  the  AOE  study  was  undertaken  was 
because  the  "sum  of  the  Army's  required  parts  exceeded  the 
resources  available  to  structure  the  Army". 6  Regardless  of  the 
outcome  generated  by  sophisticated  computer  models,  the 
requirements  of  the  warfighting  CINCs  (Commander-in-Chief) ,  and 
the  knowledge  and  expertise  of  those  involved  in  the  study,  the 
final  product  was  driven  as  much  by  the  end  strength  issue  as 
anything  else. 

Here  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Reagan  Administration,  the  Army  made  plans  to  take  advantage 
of  the  growing  support  to  the  defense  establishment  by  proposing 
to  expand  the  active  force  to  870,000  by  1989.  The  870,000  plan 
contained  proposals  which  would  have  allowed  for  the  formation  of 
new  light  divisions. 7  However,  the  Army  accepted  a  no  erd 
strength  growth  based  on  the  need  to  maintain  the  moderni ' ation 
initiative  and  protect  the  "people  programs".  Consequently,  for 
the  past  several  years  the  Army  has  continued  to  operate  within 
the  781,000  end  strength  constraint. 


Another  perception  which  had  significant  impact  on  the 
TRADOC  study  was  the  notion  that,  over  time,  the  Army  had  gotten 
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out  of  balance  among  combat,  combat  support  (CS)  ,  and  combat 
service  support  (CSS)  structure.  Despite  the  fact  that  less  than 
two  years  before  AOE  Army  leaders  were  stating  that  the  number- 
one  manpower  shortfall  was  CSS  structure8  we  shall  soon  see 
that  this  was  the  one  of  the  primary  bill  payers  for  adding  two 
light  divisions. 

The  final  driving  point  of  the  AOE  study  was  the  focus  on 
doctrine.  The  focus  of  our  Airland  Battle  doctrine  has  shifted 


from  brigade  and  division  level  to  corps.  Therefore,  many  of  the 
AOE  initiatives,  particularly  those  with  regard  to  CS  and  CSS 
issues,  are  found  at  corps  or  EAC  levels. 


ENDNOTES 


1.  Wickham,  p.5. 

2.  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Field  Circular  100-1,  The 
Army  of  Excellence,  (Fort  Levenworth,  1984),  Volume  I,  p.  1-3. 

3.  Ibid.  A  review  of  the  guidance  will  show  that 
decisions  regarding  light  divisions,  size  of  heavy  divisions,  an 
staffing  levels  were  made  prior  to  a  Concept  Based  Requirements 
System  (CBRS)  determination  of  need. 

4.  U.S.  Army  War  College,  Army  Command  Management:  Theory 
and  Practice,  (Carlisle  Barracks,  1987),  p.  11-1. 

5.  Contact  with  Combined  Arms  Center  and  HQDA  (DSCOPS) 
failed  to  produce  documents  relating  to  the  division  mix  of  the 
AOE .  Certainly  there  must  be  a  documented  rationale  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  contained  in  documents  (perhaps  classified)  beyond 
the  level  of  research  undertaken  in  this  study. 

6.  Field  Circular  100-1,  p.  1-3. 

7.  Robert  S.  Rush,  "Comparing  Light  Divisions",  Military 
Review,  LXVIII,  (January  1987),  p.  63. 

8.  Sam  Damon  and  Ben  Krisler  (Pseudonyms),  "Army  of 
Excellence?  A  Time  to  Take  Stock",  Armed  Forces  Journal,  (May 
1985) ,  p.  88. 


CHAPTER  III 


AOE  METHODOLOGY 

Definition 

Before  taking  a  closer  look  at  the  light  divisions  and  CSS 
capabilities,  a  discussion  on  how  the  AOE  was  developed  is 
appropriate.  Let's  start  by  defining  AOE.  It  was  and  remains  a 
plan.  It  is  a  plan  to  redesign,  then  restructure,  and  then 
reorganize  the  entire  tactical  Army  in  support  of  Airland  Battle 
doctrine,  within  a  constrained  resource  environment.  Not  a  small 
task  under  any  circumstances,  but  given  a  90-day  time  period  in 
which  it  was  accomplished,  it  represents  one  of  the  most 
significant  force  development  actions  ever  undertaken. 

Division  Design 

Because  the  corps  and  EAC  are  composed  of  divisions  and  the 
elements  needed  to  support  divisions,  the  various  division 
designs  were  the  first  step. 

The  effort  began  with  the  design  of  the  Light  Infantry 
Division  (LID) .  Most  of  the  elements  of  the  LID  were  developed 


from  the  ground  up  and  required  a  major  revision  in  the  way 
combat,  CS ,  and  CSS  forces  operate.  Included  in  this  portion  of 
the  study  was  an  examination  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  standardizing  all  light  forces  in  the  Army. 

The  next  step  was  the  redesign  of  the  Army's  heavy  forces. 
It  was  essentially  an  evolution  of  the  Division  86  development 
process.  Using  the  heavy  Division  86  as  a  point  of  departure, 
the  goal  was  to  reduce  authorizations  and  still  maintain  combat 
capability.  However,  reductions  could  not  be  imposed  without 
some  corresponding  reduction  in  capability. 

Proposed  decrements  to  the  heavy  division  sliced  almost  16 
percent  of  the  personnel  along  with  significant  amounts  of 
materiel.  Whenever  possible,  the  decrements  were  made  in  CS  and 
CSS  areas  in  order  to  maintain  combat  power.  Lessons  learned 
from  the  Logistics  Unit  Productivity  Study  (LUPS)  were  considered 
in  the  redesign  of  the  division's  support  command  (DISCOM) . 
Efforts  were  made  to  increase  unit  productivity  while  improving 
the  efficiency  of  the  organization. 

The  functions  and  capabilities  that  will  always  be  needed 
by  a  division  were  made  organic  in  the  design.  To  accommodate 
the  occasionally  used  assets,  an  augmentation  concept  was  used 
that  placed  specific  capabilities  in  the  division's  parent  corps’ 
structure.  The  theory  being,  that  the  augmenting  organization 
will  be  able  to  "plug"  in  as  the  situation  dictates. 


The  most  challenging  task  was  to  develop  the  corps  and  EAC 
for  each  theater.  TRADOC  had  previously  completed  a  study  of  the 
heavy  and  light  corps  and  this  was  used  as  the  baseline  in  the 
AOE  study. 1  In  the  AOE  corps  more  stringent  and  austere 
workload  factors  and  allocation  rules  were  imposed.2  Personnel 
authorizations  were  established  with  a  priority  given  to 
increasing  overall  combat  capability  and  accepting  a  greater  risk 
in  the  support  functions.  Given  the  781,00  ceiling,  if  an 
addition  was  made  to  a  theater  or  functional  area,  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  authorization  was  made  from  elsewhere 
within  the  structure. 

Division  Force  Equivalent 

What  special  magic  was  used  to  find  the  spaces  for  the  new 
divisions?  TRADOC  choose  to  use  the  Division  Forces  Equivalent 
( DFE )  methodology  to  grow  the  AOE  force  to  28  divisions  and  live 
within  the  end  strength  constraints  (  AC,  781  K  +  RC,  817  K  = 
Total,  1,598  K  ).  The  DFE  is  a  mathematical  expression  of  the 
combat,  CS,  and  CSS  within  the  Army,  divisable  by  the  number  of 
divisions.  The  DFE  consists  of  three  increments:  the  division 
increment,  which  consists  of  the  total  division  and  its  organic 
parts;  the  nondivisiona 1  combat  increment  (NDCI),  wherein  are 
found  armored  cavalry  regiments,  corps  artillery,  engineer,  and 
attack  helicopters;  and  the  tactical  support  increments  (TSI) 


which  generally  corresponds  to  the  CSS,  signal,  military  police, 
and  military  intelligence  units  supporting  the  force. 


The  Army  86  forced  was  laid  down  as  follows  in  the  DFE 
methodology : 

DIVISIONAL  +  NONDIVI S IONAL  +  TACTICAL  SPT  =  CBT 
INCREMENT  INCREMENT  INCREMENT  FORCE 


Army  86  16  K 


12  K 


20  K 


48  K 


24  Div  384  K 
Force 


288  K 


480  K 


1.152  K 


The  AOE  allocation4  turned  out  a  DFE  which  was  10,750 
spaces  less  than  the  Army  86  model.  Constraints  imposed  by  the 
initial  guidance,  productivity  enhancements,  and  risk  acceptance 
all  contributed  to  this  lower  figure. 

AOE  15.1  K  8.3  K  13.8  K  37.25  K 

28  Div  422  K  233  K  387  K  1.043  K 

Force 

Equally  significant  in  the  requirement  verses  structure 
issue,  is  the  significant  changes  in  the  use  of  COMPO  4  and  ALO  2 


through  10  staffing  in  the  AOE  organization.  Component  1, 
commonly  referred  to  as  COMPO  1,  is  the  Active  Army,  COMPO  2  is 
the  ARNG,  COMPO  3  is  the  USAR,  and  COMPO  4  is  unresourced 
structure  that  is  required  TO&E  organizations  with  no  personnel 
or  equipment  allocated.  Under  Army  86,  in  order  to  build  the 
required  24  division  force,  there  were  units  in  each  increment 
staffed  anywhere  from  ALO  1  through  ALO  10  and  in  all  four 
components.  The  AOE  produced  a  plan  that  had  all  divisions  at 
ALO  1,  except  for  the  2d  Infantry  Division,  which  by  deliberate 


choice  was  staffed  at  ALO  2.  The  NDC1  and  the  TSI  were  to  be 
maintained  at  ALO  2.  Equally  significant  was  the  fact  that  no 
COMPO  4  units  were  added  to  the  AOE  design  and  the  total  number 
of  COMPO  4  requirements  decreased. 5 


The  Trade  Off 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  AOE  has  to  accept  considerable 
trade  off.  Although  the  structure  was  to  be  maintained  at  a  high 
ALO  in  COMPO  1,  2,  and  3,  not  all  missions  could  be  met.  To  make 
the  model  work  for  the  entire  AOE  design,  or  any  one  of  the 
parts,  such  factors  as  host  nation  support,  contract  labor  and 
services,  and  a  quantified  risk  had  to  be  worked  into  the 
equation . 

When  all  the  absolutes  were  made  part  of  the  package  it 
began  to  bulge.  In  order  to  stay  within  the  given  numbers,  and 
comply  with  mandates  to  create  two  new  divisions,  increase  tooth- 
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to-tail  ratio,  create  an  ALO  1  combat  force,  and  increase  leader- 
to-led  ratios,  the  bill  payers  had  to  be  found. 


There  is  a  perception  that  the  Army  of  Excellence  and  its 
new  divisions  were  resourced  at  the  expense  of  combat  service 
support.  During  the  remainder  of  this  paper  we  will  look  at  what 
has  happened  to  CSS  structure  and  will  examine  the  major  changes 
AOE  has  given  us.  The  primary  focus  will  center  on  the  light 
infantry  division  and  its  CSS  capabilities. 

Before  going  into  details  of  the  LID  and  its  sustainment 
capabilities,  a  brief  review  of  what  happened  to  the  CSS 
structure  at  the  heavy  divisions,  corps,  and  EAC  is  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  AOE  HEAVY  DIVISION 


The  Division  Base 


Prior  to  AOE,  the  heavy  divisions  tipped  the  scales  at 
19,451  authorized  (a  base  armored  division  in  the  Division  86 
design) .  In  the  three  month  AOE  study  process  a  new  organization 
was  drawn  up  which  decremented  the  division  by  3,000  spaces,  down 
to  16, 530. 1  See  figure  1  for  comparison.  A  significant 
portion  of  the  reduction  came  in  the  transfer  of  the  Chaparral 
air  defense  system  and  8"  artillery  to  corps.  By  moving  these 
units,  system  unique  CSS  could  also  be  decreased.  Additional 
spaces  were  given  up  by  proponents  who  were  told  to  reduce 
robustness  and  redundancy  (R2)  which  had  been  initially 
designed  into  the  system.  Concepts  such  as  area  support  rather 
than  direct  support,  providing  the  capability  for  personnel  to 
perform  two  or  more  functions,  and  the  institution  of  area  field 
feeding  resulted  in  the  most  significant  space  reductions. 
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The  Division  Support  Command 


The  armored  DISCOM  was  reduced  in  size  from  3,325  to  2,810, 
while  at  the  same  time  gaining  a  256  man  aviation  maintenance 
company  previously  in  the  aviation  brigade.  This  equates  to  a 
net  loss  of  771  spaces  to  CSS  structure,  or  23  percent  of  the 
previous  authorization.2  To  achieve  this  reduction  all  direct 
support  (DS)  maintenance,  less  military  intelligence  and  signal, 
was  consolidated  within  DISCOM.  The  major  space  savings  came 
from  elimination  of  supply  and  transport  (S&T) ,  medical,  and 
maintenance  battalions  and  placing  some  of  those  assets  in  a  main 
support  battalion  (MSB) .  The  DISCOM  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Company  (HHC )  and  the  Division  Materiel  Management 
Center  ( DMMC )  were  consolidated.  Most  Adjutant  General  and 
finance  functions  were  transferred  to  corps  level.  A  reduced 
component  repair  capability  was  accepted  by  an  increased  reliance 
on  direct  exchange.  This  final  point  is  somewhat  offset  by  the 
transfer  of  unique  weapons  systems  to  corps  which  lowered  support 
requirements.  Although  certain  economies  were  realized  with  the 
consol idation  of  CSS  functions  into  a  MSB,  much  of  the  support 
structure  given  up  was  simply  assigned  to  corps  and  given  the 
mission  to  provide  direct  or  general  support  to  the  division, 
e.g.,  AG,  finance,  heavy  vehicle  transport,  and  selected 
maintenance  functions.  See  figure  2  for  comparison  of  heavy 
division  service  support  structure. 


ENDNOTES 


1. 

2  . 


Field  Circular  100-1,  Volume  III,  pp.  3-4. 

Field  Circular  100-1,  Volume  I,  pp.  3-1  to  3-4. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  ARMY  OF  EXCELLENCE  CORPS 
and 

ECHELONS  ABOVE  CORPS  CSS  STRUCTURE 


The  corps  and  theater  levels  are  where  the  AOE  had  the 
greatest  impact  on  service  support  structure.  The  techniques 
used  within  the  divisions,  such  as  area  field  feeding,  reliance 
on  automation,  elimination  of  R2,  and  a  greater  emphasis  on 
replacement  components  rather  than  repair  were  repeated. 

However,  the  biggest  single  space  saver  in  the  AOE  was  a  redesign 
of  almost  all  CSS  driven  by  the  Logistics  Unit  Productivity  Study 
(LUPS)  . 

Logistics  Unit  Productivity  Study 

LUPS  was  initiated  by  the  Logistics  Center  at  Fort  Lee  in 
1983  and  was  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Transportation, 
Quartermaster,  and  Ordnance  Schools.  It  was  a  plan  to  reduce 
authorizations  in  the  combat  service  support  arena,  while  at  the 


same  time  becoming  more  productive.  The  key  was  to  improve  the 
reliability,  availability,  maintainability,  and  durability  of 
equipment;  reduce  weight,  volume  and  manpower  requirements;  and 
improve  logistics  unit  and  systems  productivity  and  throughput. 
Specific  issues  such  as  the  palletized  loading  system  (PLS) , 
automated  pipeline  construction  system,  robotic  refueling 
systems,  and  expert  diagnostic  systems^-  were  just  some  of  the 
reasons  the  logistics  community  assumed  the  "can  do"  attitude  and 
handed  over  more  than  15,000  active  spaces2  for  AOE 
initiatives . 

On  the  basis  of  technology,  almost  all  of  which  is  still 
within  the  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  process, 
or  only  barely  passed  the  first  unit  equipped  stage,  tremendous 
manpower  saving  have  been  projected.  The  Logistics  Center 
stresses  that  AOE  force  structure  and  logistics  initiatives  have 
improved  sustainability.  Redesign  of  transportation, 
maintenance,  field  services,  and  supply  units  in  all  components 
based  on  LUPS  reduced  the  stated  CSS  shortfall  from  342,000  in 
Fiscal  Year  (FY)  90,  to  194,000  in  FY  91,  to  151,000  in  FY  92. 3 
These  figures  and  the  issue  of  improved  sustainability  have  yet 
to  be  proven  by  any  valid  measure  or  test.  Nevertheless, 
shortfalls  still  exist  in  direct  and  general  support  (DS  and  GS) 
maintenance,  cargo  movement,  ammo  services  and  supply,  bridging 
and  construction,  and  medical  services. 4 


The  ALO  1  Corps 


What  follows  is  an  example  how  you  can  give  up  spaces  and 
grow  at  the  same  time.  Prior  to  AOE  the  five  corps  support 
commands  (COSCOM)  had  approximately  180,000  spaces  of  structure. 

A  total  of  42,000  were  unresourced  and  found  in  COMPO  4.  Those 
remaining  were  heavily  weighted  in  the  Reserve  Components  and 
generally  filled  to  ALO  3.  Under  AOE,  the  five  COSCOMs  are  to 
have  approximately  145,000  spaces,  with  all  being  resourced  and 
staffed  at  ALO  1.5  The  numbers  will  fluctuate  as  refinements 
are  made,  but  such  basic  rules  as  no  competing  missions,  and  no 
additional  COMPO  4  will  remain. 

As  CSS  organizations  moved  to  corps  level,  from  division  or 
out  of  COMPO  4  into  the  resourced  components,  they  got  smaller. 
LUPS  and  the  end  strength  issue  were  the  major  influences.  This 
initiative  resulted  in  the  Army's  five  COSCOMs  being  organized 
with  145,000  authorized  spaces.  Compare  this  to  the  previous 
180,000  structure  required  for  the  same  five  COSCOM 
organizations.  Because  of  hollowness  these  180,000  spaces  could 
only  be  filled  to  the  111,000  level.  At  the  corps  level  a  gain 
of  35,000  soldiers  in  CSS  structure  appears  exactly  what  was 
needed.  However,  remember  that  most  of  the  spaces  were 
transferred  from  the  divisions.  In  actual  spaces  there  is,  in 
general,  a  zero  sum  gain.  Productivity  enhancement,  as  the 
basis  for  mission  accomplishment,  remains  the  critical  element  of 
this  equation. 


Examples 


Here  is  one  example  of  a  space  saving.  Supply  companies 
(heavy  materiel,  DS  and  GS)  were  reduced  in  number  from  115  to 
101.  7,483  spaces  were  given  up  in  this  process.  However,  this 
is  not  cause  for  alarm.  LUPS  says  the  heavy  materiel  units 
improve  productivity  from  765  to  1,400  short  tons  (ST)  per  day, 
the  DS  units  improve  their  support  capability  from  8-15,000 
soldiers  to  18,000,  and  the  GS  units  increase  from  460  to  467  ST 
per  day. 6  New  trucks,  a  PLS,  paperless  electronic  supply,  and 
improved  maintenance  and  transportation  management  systems  are 
all  that  are  needed  to  make  this  a  reality. 

Another  example  is  the  terminal  transfer  company  which  has 
the  mission  of  transferring  cargo  from  one  mode  to  another.  New 
LUPS  equipment  for  these  units  will  reduce  Army-wide  requirements 
by  6,300  spaces.  All  that  is  needed  is  $45  million  for  a  rough 
terrain  container  crane  and  better  forklifts  and  trucks.7 

Many  of  these  grand  designs  have  been  made  by  combat 
developers  based  on  assumptions  of  continued  growth  in  the 
defense  budget  on  a  par  with  FY  81  -  83.  The  past  four  years 
have,  in  fact,  seen  less  growth  and  more  belt  tightening.  The 
consequences  may  well  have  put  us  right  back  into  the  hollow 
structure  AOE  was  designed  to  prevent. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  ARMY  OF  EXCELLENCE  LIGHT  INFANTRY  DIVISION 


Guidance 

The  Chief  of  Staff  gave  the  following  guidance^  to  those 
involved  in  building  a  light  division: 

Division  to  contain  about  10,000  soldiers. 

-  Nine  maneuver  battalions. 

Deployable  in  400-500  aircraft  sorties. 

One  half  of  the  division  will  be  infantry. 

As  with  the  total  AOE  study,  the  CBRS  and  the  Battlefield 
Development  Plan  processes  were  significantly  altered  in  the 
light  division  analysis.  The  need  was  established  by  the  August 
1983  Army  Commander's  Conference  and  so  directed  by  General 
Wickham.  Proponents  were  told  to  produce  lean,  austere 
organizations  using  the  following  design  objectives: 

Commonality  of  supplies,  equipment,  and 


structure. 


Reduce  noncombat  soldiers  and  overhead  to  a 


minimum. 

Minimize  support  requirements. 

Identify  plugs  of  augmenting  units. 

Support  systems  to  be  compatible  with  foot- 

mobility. 

The  design  of  the  LID  was  put  together  based  on  these,  and 
several  other  concepts,  approved  and  scheduled  for  implementation 
in  five  units.  The  7th  and  25th  Infantry  Divisions  have 
converted  to  the  new  design.  The  6th  and  the  10th  Divisions  in 
the  active  force,  and  the  29th  Division  in  the  ARNG  will  be 
formed  and  organized  as  light  infantry.  See  figure  3  for  LID 
organization  diagram. 

General  Wickham  was  convinced  that  reorganization  of  combat 
forces  were  necessary  and  that  the  LID  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  new  force.  He  said  this  about  the  Light  Infantry  Division  in 
his  special  report  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

"Light  infantry  divisions  add  an  important  new  dimension  to  the 
national  strategy  of  deterring  conflict.  When  directed  by  the 
National  Command  Authorities,  the  light  infantry  divisions  can 
deploy  by  air  throughout  the  world  and  gain  surprise  by  virtue  of 
their  excellent  strategic  mobility.  Having  gained  surprise,  the 
light  infantry  divisions  can  establish  an  airhead  and  begin  to 
secure  a  lodgment  for  follow-on  forces.  The  Army  added  light 
infantry  divisions  to  its  structure  because  of  the  increased 


likelihood  of  low  intensity  threats  to  United  States'  interests 
throughout  the  world.  To  counter  these  low  intensity  threats, 
the  Army  designed  the  light  infantry  division  to  be  its  most 
strategical ly-mobi le  division  and  with  more  than  one  third 
foxhole  strength."2 

Operational  Concept 

The  operational  concept  for  the  division  calls  for  a  small, 
flexible,  and  versatile  fighting  force  capable  of  responding 
quickly  to  crisis  situations.  The  division  is  organized  for 
rapid  deployment,  immediate  combat  operations  upon  arrival  in  any 
conflict  environment,  and  quick  retrieval  from  the  operational 
area  after  the  mission  is  completed.  The  division  is  composed 
primarily  of  fighters  equipped  with  lightweight  weapons  systems 
which  are  supposed  to  be  sustained  by  an  austere  support 
structure.  The  division  was  designed  to  capitalize  on 
technological  advances  to  enhance  its  performance  and  reduce  the 
manpower  required  to  perform  essential  battlefield  tasks. 

Combat  service  support  is  limited  to  minimum  essential 
assets  for  operations  in  contingency  areas.  The  division  is 
capable  of  operating  for  48  hours  without  resupply  and  can 
conduct  only  limited  resupply  for  its  maneuver  forces  with 
organic  assets. 3  Personnel  and  field  services  are  especially 
austere.  While  organic  combat  support  and  service  support  are 


limited,  the  division  is  designed  to  accept  augmentation  readily 
by  other  forces. 

The  revised  concepts  under  which  the  light  infantry 
division  CSS  was  designed  are  summarized  as  follows:^ 

Supply.  Field  feeding  using  meals  ready-to-eat 
and  T-rations.  Prepackaged  clothing.  POL  to  be  throughput  from 
EAD.  This  is  an  immediate  requirement  for  corps  support  not 
counted  in  the  division  or  possible  augmentation.  Ammunition  to 
be  throughput  whenever  possible.  All  other  classes  of  supply, 

IV,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  will  be  very  much  reduced  and  limited 
to  combat  essential  items  and  levels. 

Risk.  Accept  more  risk  in  order  to  minimized 
the  deployability  profile  of  the  division. 

Materiel  management.  Decentralized  and 
dependent  on  automation. 

Increased  cost.  The  personnel  and  equipment 
savings  have  a  concurrent  effect  of  increasing  cost.  Reliance  on 
exchange  rather  than  fix,  and  floats  rather  than  repair  parts  is 
costly.  Prepackaged  loads  in  all  classes  of  supply  will  result 
in  a  higher  percentage  of  waste. 

Automation.  Maxium  use  of  microcomputers  is 
considered  necessary  to  overcome  the  nonavailability  of  personnel 
in  the  manpower-intensive  materiel  management  functions. 


With  the  exception  of  the  personnel  functions  performed  at 
the  division  headquarters  element,  combat  service  support 
capabilities  are  found  in  the  DISCOM.  It  includes  an  HHC ,  a 
medical  battalion,  a  supply  and  transport  battalion,  a 
maintenance  battalion,  and  an  aircraft  maintenance  company. 
Support  is  orientated  forward  with  emphasis  on  fueling,  fixing, 
and  rearming  as  close  to  the  battle  as  possible.  However,  the 
design  and  actual  capabilities  impose  some  definite  limits.  See 
figure  4  for  LID  DISCOM  organization. 

Another  structural  change  results  from  doctrine.  The 
light  division  has  no  DMMC .  The  LID  concept  calls  for 
battalions,  acting  in  the  role  of  commodity  managers  to  bypass 
division  using  TACCS,  or  a  similar  microcomputer,  and  input  to  a 
large  mainframe  computer  at  corps  level. 

Augmentation  and  Deployment 

The  greatest  concern  to  the  light  division  support 
capabilities  is  the  issue  of  augmentation,  referred  to  as  corps 
plugs.  These  corps  plugs  would  not  be  dedicated  to  light 
infantry  divisions;  however,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
scenario  where  they  would  not  be  required.  The  division  would  be 
dependent  upon  augmentation  for  troop  and  supply  transportation, 
petroleum  supply  units,  medical  units,  personnel  services  and 
civil  affairs,  ammunition  handling,  and  graves  registration.  The 


corps  plugs  for  engineer,  air  defense,  signal,  and  other  combat 


support  functions  will,  in  turn,  generate  even  further 


requirements  for  CSS.  A  summary  of  the  light  division's  CSS 


capabilities  is  at  figure  5. 5  An  extract  of  the  augmentation 


matrix  for  the  light  division  is  at  Appendix  A. 6 


The  original  400-500  sortie  figure  came  out  at  478  with  the 


first  design.  After  a  few  additions  it  is  now  officially  listed 


as  500+.  Planners  take  this  to  be  approximately  520.  It 


includes  only  the  units  organic  to  the  light  division,  and  those 


minimum  essential  forces  in  a  low  intensity  conflict  (LIC) 


environment.  In  almost  every  case  corps  units  would  have  to 


deploy  with  the  division.  Under  the  most  probable  scenario. 


Southwest  Asia,  the  corps  augmentation  would  drive  airframe 


requirements  to  over  700.  Even  using  a  LIC  environment  in  Latin 


America,  for  a  short  duration,  the  force  package  would  require  at 


least  125  aircraft  to  deploy  the  corps  augmentation . ^ 


It  also  appears  that  the  Logistics  Center  designers  did  not 


ensure  that  the  LID  included  the  required  command  and  control 


systems  necessary  to  integrate  augmenting  CSS  assets.  The 


doctrinal  diagram  for  augmentation  is  at  figure  6.  Even  if  we 


assume  the  diagram  is  not  all  inclusive,  and  should  contain  the 


Gl,  G4 ,  and  DISCOM  commander,  the  necessary  structure  does  not 


exist  in  the  organization.  All  of  the  staff  elements  and 


subordinate  headquarters  have  been  stripped  to  the  bone.  Without 


the  organic  capability  or  dedicated  support  practiced  through 


habitual  training  command  and  control  may  prove  difficult  to 
establish . 

Simply  operating  in  the  day-to-day  garrison  environment 
has  proven  difficult.  One  division  chief  of  staff  wrote,  "the 
LID  organization  didn't  do  us  any  favors.  We  make  up  for  the 
shortfall  in  authorizations  and  manpower  by  late  night  and 
continuous  weekend  effort." 


COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT  CAPABILITIES 
of  the 

LIGHT  INFANTRY  DIVISION 


CLASS  I 

Battalion  area  field  feeding 

Standard  meal  to  be  1  MRE  and  2  tray  packs  per  day 
229  cooks  in  the  division 
Mobile  kitchen  trailers 

WATER 

Three  water  points  operated  by  DISCO M 
Supply  point  distribution 

Limited  distribution  to  maneuver  units  using  1,500 
gallon  bags  on  back  of  stake  and  platform  tractor  trailer 

CLASS  III 

Push  resupply,  throughput  from  EAD 

Storage  capacity  provides  48  hour  stand  alone  capability 
for  MOGAS  and  DF-2  (DSA  30,000  gals,  BSA  20,000  gals  each) 

JP4  pushed  from  EAD  to  aviation  brigade  (Storage 
capacity  is  30,000  gals  or  3  days  of  supply) 

Storage  is  above  ground  in  10,000  gal  bags 

CLASS  V 

3  ammo  transfer  points  -  1  per  brigade 
Resupply  to  ATP  by  corps  ammo  units  using  corps 
transportation 

-  Each  ATP  can  handle  250  ST  per  day 

-  Supply  point  distribution 

TRANSPORTATION 

TMT  company  can  lift  210  ST  or  690  troops 
Support  vehicles  consist  of  44  5-ton  cargo  trucks  and  10 
5-ton  tractors  with  22  1/2-ton  trailers 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

Medical  battalion  with  three  DS  companies 
Minimum  holding  capability  -  20  beds  per  company 
Dental,  X-ray,  and  lab  services  available 
93  ambulances  in  division 
Air  evacuation  provided  by  EAD 

PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

Limited  strength  accounting,  personnel  management, 
replacement  operations  all  contained  within  Division  Gl/AG 


Augmentation  Concept 
Light  Infantry  Division 


Figure  6 
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CHAPTER  VII 


CONCLUSIONS 


Having  looked  at  what  the  AOE  has  given  the  Army,  it  is 
time  to  make  some  interim  assessments.  Clearly  there  was  much  of 
the  Division  86  design  and  the  supporting  force  that  needed 
update.  In  this  sense  AOE  can  be  viewed  as  a  process  of  accepted 
evolution.  It  integrated  the  massisve  modernization  program  with 
new  doctrine  and  attempted  to  capitalize  on  emerging  "off  the 
shelf”  technologies.  It  attempted  to  reduce  hollowness  and 
provide  more  agile  divisions.  It  beefed  up  the  corps  and  gave  it 
added  ability  to  influence  the  Airland  Battle.  It  gave  us  some 
streamlined,  more  readily  deployable,  light  forces.  Finally,  it 
gave  us  some  new  CSS  concepts  and  a  greatly  altered  support 
structure.  These  last  two  items  were  perhaps  more  revolutionary 
than  evolutionary.  The  concluding  remarks  will  briefly  assess 
the  combat  service  support  issues  which  have  been  discussed  in 
this  paper. 

Heavy  Divisions 


The  heavy  divisions  still  have  a  significant  CSS 


capability,  even  though  it  was  slashed  by  AOE .  Where  the  entire 
division  was  reduced  by  15  percent,  the  DISCOM  lost  more  than  23 
percent  of  its  authorizations.  Retention  of  the  forward  support 
battalions  and  the  main  support  battalion  left  an  efficient 
structure  which  can  be  task  organized.  However,  the  deletion  of 
the  functional  battalions  eliminated  the  backup  necessary  for  any 
serious  reconstitution  effort. 

Reductions  were  made  in  the  maintenance  areas  based  on 
industry  advances  in  automated  test  sets  and  other  sophisticated 
diagnostic  maintenance  equipment.  However,  much  of  this 
equipment  has  proven  extremely  difficult  to  operate  and  some 
performance  has  been  disappointing . 1 

Too  much  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  assumption  of  host 
nation  support.  This  notion  may  be  acceptable  in  the  NATO 
scenario;  however,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  threat  assessment, 
this  is  the  least  likely  theater  for  conflict.  Almost  all  other 
contingencies  depict  an  immature  theater  with  a  population, 
government,  or  support  infrastructure  unwilling  or  incapable  of 
providing  assistance. 

Corps/Echelons  Above  Corps 

At  corps  and  EAC  levels,  the  AOE  experienced  success  in  the 
ability  to  realign  the  CSS  structure  to  provide  better  support. 


The  addition  of  rear  area  combat  operations  brigades,  elimination 
of  multiple  missions,  and  ALO  1  staffing  has  certainly  benefited 
the  corps,  COSCOM,  and  EAC  units.  Moderate  increases  to 
structure  were  realized  in  most  functional  areas. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  all  is  well.  The  Logistics  Unit 
Productivity  Study  may  have  overestimated  the  savings. 

Everything  is  based  on  increasing  productivity  and  efficiency. 

If  we  can  not  realize  savings  under  the  LUPS  program  initiatives 
similar  to  what  the  signal  community  got  from  mobile  suscriber 
equipment  (minimum  of  two  cable  and  wire  companies  and  part  of  a 
radio  battalion  per  corps)2  the  COMPO  4  CSS  structure  will 
climb  right  back  up. 

Much  of  what  we  need  to  make  the  CSS  units  productive  and 
efficient,  to  the  level  AOE  said  was  necessary,  is  not  here. 

Until  it  is  tested,  fielded,  and  proven,  the  new  philosophy  which 
talks  of  increased  support  with  decreased  structure  will  be 
difficult  to  accept. 

Light  Divisions 

When  the  light  divisions  were  created,  planners  knew  they 
had  some  significant  problems  with  support.  The  Light  Infantry 
Division  Capability  Analysis^  concluded  that  a  corps  has  the 
ability  to  support  a  single  light  division.  Augmentation  will 
not  solve  the  problem. 


Some  Army  officials  believe  corps  plugs  are  not  an  adequate 
substitute  for  having  an  organic  capability.  General  Meyer,  a 
former  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  said  "  When  you  plug  something  in, 
you  find  it  does  not  do  well  unless  you  offset  the  fact  that  the 
plugs  are  not  permanent  by  some  very,  very  strong  training 
relationships."  General  Wickham  also  recognized  this  and  his 
White  Paper  states  "habitual  training  with  corps  augmentation 
units  will  enhance  the  combined  arms  concept.  Colocating  corps 
units  with  light  infantry  divisions  will  facilitate  this 
training."  However,  many  corps  plugs  will  not  be  assigned  to  a 
particular  division  and  the  basic  stationing  problems  will  make 
"habitual  training"  extremely  difficult. 


The  decision  which  took  away  organizations  such  as  the  AG 
company  only  to  attach  these  very  same  soldiers,  now  assigned  to 
a  corps  personnel  service  company,  back  to  the  division  is 
suspect.  The  pride  in  belonging  to  a  division  is  just  as  great 
for  the  CSS  soldiers  as  it  is  for  the  front  line  soldier.  It  is 
hard  to  explain  to  someone  working  at  the  same  job,  in  the  same 
location,  in  support  of  the  same  organization,  and  doing  so  with 
less  assets,  why  he  is  no  longer  part  of  the  team.  Reducing  the 
deployment  posture  of  the  division  has  not  significantly  changed 
the  total  requirement.  Does  it  really  make  any  difference  whose 


aircraft  a  soldier  rides  on? 


Despite  the  scaled  down  requirements  driven  by  the  size  and 
systems  of  the  LID,  a  corresponding  decrease  in  CSS  personnel 
does  not  leave  an  adequate  support  level.  The  new  logistical 
techniques  have  yet  to  prove  their  efficiency.  Even  with 
augmentation,  some  of  the  changes  appear  to  fall  short  of 
providing  required  support.  For  example,  one  change  involves  the 
replacement  of  the  "fix-forward"  concept  with  an  old  "push- 
forward,  pul  1  -and-replace ,  or  exchange"  method.  If  the  divisions 
do  not  fix  broken  or  damaged  equipment  any  more,  there  is  doubt 
as  uo  whether  corps  or  theater  level  support  units  can  keep  up 
with  a  "push-forward"  maintenance  system.  This  philosophy  has 
created  a  greater  need  for  prepackaged  stocks,  most  of  which  are 
not  in  the  system  or  exist  in  insufficient  quantities. 

The  elimination  of  the  DMMC  from  the  light  division  should 
be  cause  for  genuine  concern.  This  means  more  work  for  the 
DISCOM  battalions  which  have  already  seen  their  robustness  and 
redundancy  stripped  away.  Although  there  are  only  a  few  success 
stories  where  automation  and  the  installation  of  computers  have 
actually  resulted  in  decreased  manpower  requirements,  this  is 
exactly  the  rational,  used  to  eliminate  the  DMMC.  In  many 
instances  the  performance  of  automation  as  a  cure  for  personnel 
shortages  has  been  disappointing. 


General  CSS  Issues 


Every  summary  of  the  Army  of  Excellence  design  talks  about 
risk.  The  Army  has  long  had  a  CSS  shortfall.  The  current  and 
projected  CSS  shortfall  represents  the  decision  to  accept  risk  in 
support  forces  in  order  to  strengthen  deterrence  in  combat 
forces.  This  shortage  is  shared  by  heavy  and  light  forces. 

The  designers  of  the  Army  of  Excellence  force  have  done  an 
outstanding  job.  Working  within  the  established  constraints, 
building  the  structure  for  two  additional  divisions,  scaling  down 
the  heavy  divisions,  and  not  greatly  increasing  the  risk  in  other 
elements  of  the  force  was  no  small  task.  Unfortunately,  what 
they  could  not  see  or  perdict  was  the  mood  of  the  Congress. 

Implementation  of  the  AOE  initiatives  requires  resources. 
The  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  has  already  curtailed,  reduced,  or 
delayed  many  of  the  initiatives  and  productivity  enhancement 
programs  necessary  for  full  AOE  implementation.  It.  is  essential 
that  as  many  of  the  programs  as  possible  supporting  the  CSS 
mission  will  be  kept  alive.  If  the  Army  is  able  to  weather  the 
fiscal  and  manpower  shortfalls  with  which  it  is  faced  in  the 
current  program  years  without  a  crisis  requiring  a  major 
mobilization  effort,  the  AOE  structure  has  the  potential  to  grow 
in  a  viable  warfighting  force  with  a  competent  sustaining  force 
to  back  it  up. 
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